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What Have We Learned From Korea? 


| Moderator MacVane: 

The guns are silent in Korea to- 
‘might. Nobody is getting killed in 
|Korea tonight. No longer does 
jtre dark of the moon bring night 
| patrols and infantrymen in the out- 
}post bunkers straining their ears 
cand eyes for a hint of a night 
assault. All is quiet along the 
‘demilitarized zone that divides the 
carmies. At United Nations head- 
(quarters tomorrow, sixty countries’ 
(delegates will continue their effort 
ito set up a political conference 
(to bring some lasting settlement 
ito the Korean problem. ‘The sol- 
cdiers have done their job and done 
(it well. 


Now is the time for dip- 
llomats to try to carry on success- 
‘fully. This period of calm after 
tthe storm is the moment for the 
‘free world to look back and say, 
wwhat have we learned from Korea? 
[In any group there will be sharp 
\differences of opinion about this. 
Some say we have learned nothing. 
‘Some say we have gained great 
‘knowledge that will help us in the 
future. 


Have we learned something of 
‘collective security? Have we found 
out how to check the spread of 
communist imperialism? Did we 
wo far enough in a military sense 
or did we go too far? Did we 
obtain the objective for which we 
fought? All these questions spring 
co mind at once, and to discuss 
them tonight we have as our guests 
2 America’s Town Meeting three 
nen whose views are worth Jisten- 
(fg to, no matter whether you 
agsee with all of them or none. 
| First is Representative Laurie C. 
Waitle, Democratic Congressman 
4 Alabama. He majored in 
$ 


hology at Birmingham South- 


ern College, did graduate work at 
Vanderbilt and Ohio State in 
Sociology. He was salesman, clerk 
and laborer, served in the air force 
in the Pacific, discharged with the 
rank of major. He is a member 
of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, 


Next is Mr. Harry P. Cain, for- 
mer Republican Senator from 
Washington. He was named by 
the Administration this year to 
serve on the Subversive Activities 
Control Board. Mr. Cain went to 
the University of the South. In 
1940, he was elected Mayor of 
Tacoma. In World War II, he 
took leave of absence to volunteer. 
He wound up as a colonel after 
serving in Africa, Sicily, Italy, 
England, and as Assistant Chief of 
Staff of the 18th Airborne Corps. 

Our third guest is Mr. Harold 
Lavine, Associate Editor of News- 
week Magazine. He has been a 
reporter, a propaganda specialist, 
and during the war he served with 
the army news service. He has 
traveled widely in this country and. 
abroad and he has written two 
books: Fifth Column in America 
and War Propaganda and the Unit- 
ed States. And now that you 
know something about them, let’s 
hear from our guests. First, Con- 
gressman Battle. 


Congressman Battle: 

Thank you, Mr. Moderator. It 
is indeed an honor and a privilege 
to appear on this fine program to- 
night and discuss the timely sub- 
ject: “What We Have Learned 
from Korea.” In my opinion, the 
Korean War has been a tragic 
experience not only to the United 
States, but also it has been a 
constant lesson to all freedom- 
loving nations, in this first com- 


bined effort to halt communist 
aggression, I think that we would 
be unfaithful to the cause for 
which thousands of our American 
boys died if our government does 
not evaluate this harmful experi- 
ence and use this new-gained 
knowledge to try to prevent an- 
other shooting war, especially a 
world-wide holocaust of mass de- 
struction from the exchange of 
atomic bombs and hydrogen bombs. 


Weill, first I think that Korea 
has taught us that sometimes war, 
sometimes peace, maybe sometimes 
a truce—this serves the communist 
cause—but no matter what course 
they are following for the moment 
it is all a part of their great de- 
sign for world conquest, regardless 
of the cost, the time, or the place. 
The communist goal, in my opin- 
ion, is America, because our great 
beloved country is the only nation 
that can stop the Kremlin. We 
must expect continuous military 
pressure from without and insidi- 
ous propaganda from within, Only 
when Russia withdraws her fifth 
columnists from the United States 
and other nations in the world, 
with their mission of creating dis- 
trust and chaos, will they prove 
peaceful intentions. 


America faces a constant chal- 
lenge to survive without regimen- 
tation which would drain our 
economic lifeblood and destroy our 
free way of life. Second, I think 
that Korea has taught us that ag- 
gressors can be stopped by the 
joint effort of nations if they are 
willing to pay the price. This is 
the first time in the history of the 
free world that a group of free- 
dom-loving nations have banded 
together for the purpose of stop- 
ping aggression and preventing the 
development of a world war. This 
joint effort was only partially suc- 
cessful, but it clearly demonstrated, 


at least to me, that with the proper 
co-operation and participation by 
the freedom-loving nations of the 
world the joint effort could have 
been a complete success im a much 
shorter period of time. 


Third, I think that Korea has. 
proven that our psychological war- 
fare programs are woefully weak. 
It has shown that psychological 
warfare is an increasingly impor- 
tant factor for military or political 
victory. The promise of bread for 
empty stomachs and medicine for 
sick children is more effective than 
high-sounding phrases we have 
often used about free elections and 
becoming a useful member of the 
family of nations. It has been 
demonstrated that a large part of 
the world can be made to believe 
that black is white, that aggressors 
are the defenders of the people, 
and that the end justifies the means. 


And last, I would say that the 
signing of the truce in Korea 
demonstrates that a shooting war 
can be stopped without one side 
having to be brought to complete 
submission. No one knows how 
long this cease fire will last. We 
all hope and pray that the political 
talks will finally bring peaceful 
relationships in the world, but at 
least the shooting and the slaughter 
have been stopped by agreement. 

We have an opportunity to settle 
our differences through negotia- 
tion to conclude this war and 
prevent a world war if we can 
develop the technical know-how in 
this field of international relations, 
so that it is as effective at least 
as our military operations. To 
survive as a nation, and as a 
civilized world, we may have to 
develop this technical know-how. 
or science of peaceful negotiations 
of international relations, beyond 
the point of our technical science 
of destruction. 


Mr. MacVane: Thank you very 
nuch, Congressman Battle. Now 
vyhat would you say about this, 
enator Cain? 


enator Cain: 

Mr. Moderator, I speak, sir, only 
it my own responsibility and with- 
mit taking for granted that any 
ther person anywhere shares my 
iews. I am no cynic or pessimist 
bout the future, but there will 
’ no peace for mankind in the 
ears to come should my nation 
nd its allies ever permit or engage 
N a repetition of Korea. A stale- 
nated war, or a conflict of inde- 
ision, adds gigantically to the 
ikelihood of global war and adds 
ension to existing differences jn 
ruarposes and goals among our 
ilies. 

Korea has now become, to my 
nind, a classic example of the 
atility of supporting and advanc- 
ag a noble political purpose 
vithout an effective, strategic, and 
iractical battle plan. At almost 
jo stage in three years of bloody 
ad devastating war was there 
2reement among the allies on how 
positive decision might be 
hached. The best the allies had in 
ind was that the enemy would 
wentually agree to a cease fire. 
's a signpost for the future, Korea 
peans that resisting or repelling 
e forces of tyranny in time of 
ar is not sufficient to the re- 
uirements of freedom. Only 
cough a conclusive victory on the 
ttlefield can the forces of free- 
4% secure, and be deserving of, 
2 confidence and respect of those 
a6 wish and pray for freedom 
bety where. 

‘Korea remains in my heart as 
@st opportunity. Freedom could 
© been victorious. The tragic 
+ is that governments and mil- 
™ of people throughout the 
. are now unconvinced. Korea 


is all the evidence we need that 
collective security is almost non- 
existent when supported only by 
the United States and a handful 
of friends from within the United 
Nations. In any future conflict, 
a total defeat will be imposed on 
freedom unless every free govern- 
ment and its people contribute 
proportionately to the sacrifices 
demanded by war. 

Korea has this added meaning to 
me, an American citizen. My 
country must never again accept a 
monumental responsibility without 
adequate authority to carry out 
its mission. The United Nations 
delegated command responsibility 
to the United States, while retain- 
ing the authority to change battle 
plans from day to day. If my 
countrymen are going to die, their 
commanders must have that au- 
thority in the future which will 
give the men and women who 
willingly accept their orders every 
conceivable chance to live. 

If freedom in the future acknowl- 
edges and corrects the mistakes 
made in Korea, then freedom, in 
my judgment, will live and pros- 
per throughout the universe. Should 
freedom fail to use Korea as a 
textbook, then freedom, in my 
judgment, is certain to perish, 


Mr. MacVane: Thank you, Sen- 
ator Cain. I can see certain dif- 
ferences of opinion developing 
here. Let’s hear from our next 
guest, Mr. Harold Lavine. 


Mr. Lavine: 


One of the major lessons of the 
war, I think, was that Communist 
China has now become a great 
military power, by far the great- 
est military power in Asia. Com- 
munist China always had a huge 
army; it now has a modern army 
as well, an army equipped with 
modern weapons, an army that 
knows how to fight and that will 


fight. The whole balance of power 
in Asia has changed. Even if 
Japan rebuilds her army, which 
is not at all certain, and even if 
Japan then allies herself with the 
West, the balance of power in 
Asia will continue to remain on 
the side of the Cominform. 


This means, among other things, 
that any hope of Chiang Kai-shek 
returning to power except in the 
event of a third world war is 
simply unrealistic. Chiang with 
a military force of slightly more 
than half a million soldiers, sailors, 
airmen, and marines cannot hope 
to conquer the communists who 
have four million well-equipped 
troops, plus the biggest air force 
in Asia, no matter how much help 
we give them. I don’t believe 
that we should abandon Chiang; 


certainly it doesn’t make sense 
to hand Formosa over to our 
enemies. Moreover, a third world 


war could break out and his troops 
would then come in very handy 
indeed. I simply believe that we 
must face the fact now that Mao 
Tze-tung is here to stay. 

The second lesson of the war, 
as I see it, is that in Asia at 
least the day of the local war is 
over. If the Korean War had been 
a local war, it would really have 
been what Harry Truman called 
a police action, and if the Korean 
War had been a local war it 
would have been over by Christ- 
mas, 1950, just as Douglas Mac- 
Arthur predicted. Actually, Korea 
was merely a battleground in the 
great global struggle between com- 
munism and the West that ended 
indecisively, because the two major 
protagonists in that struggle, the 
United States and Soviet Russia, 
never came to grips. They were 
both afraid to come to grips be- 
cause that would have meant a 
third world war. 


No doubt the United States 
could have punished the commu- 
nists far more severely had they 
bombed Manchuria, the United 
States might even have driven the 
communists beyond the Yalu. On 
the other hand, we must remember 
that we had a privileged sanctuary, 
too—the reds refrained from mass 
bombings of South Korea and 
Japan. Either step would have 
made a world war inevitable and 
neither side wanted world war. 
Here I would like to make a 
prediction: this universal fear of 
a third world war will, I think, 
make such a war unlikely in the 
foreseeable future. 


On the other hand, it makes 
more peripheral wars like the one 
in Korea almost inevitable. The 
Chinese, for example, now know 
that if they increase the pressure 
on Southeast Asia the worst they 
can expect is increased resistance 
The free world may send arm: 
and even a few troops to counter: 
balance the augmentation of the 
Chinese forces but it will no 
attack China directly. Thus whilk 
the cost of a peripheral war may 
be great, and the cost to Com 
munist China of the Korean Wa 
was immense, the risk was small 
Of course the same consideratiot 
would apply if the Administratios 
wanted to make good on its cam 
paign talk of liberation. 


Mr. MacVane: Thank you, Mr 
Lavine. It is the custom of Tows 
Meeting to give our guests | 
chance to comment on each other’ 
statements. Congressman Battle 
would you like to say somethin, 
about either one or both of thes 
statements by your colleagues? 


Congressman Battle: Yes, M: 
MacVane. I would like to firs 
agree partially with Senator Cair 
And when I do this, I realize c¢ 
course that our plans have to b 


flexible, but nevertheless I think 
that our plans and our strength 
for war were not sufficient when 
we went into Korea, and especially 
inadequate were our plans for the 
peace. We are only feeling our 
way along now in the political 
talks and doing the best that we 
can. So far as I can see, I think 
‘that in the future we certainly 
;sihould learn that planning for the 
peace is just as important as fight- 
ling the war. 


Mr. Lavine: That's what we're 
(trying to do now. 


Congressman Battle: We're iry- 
(ing to plan as we go along. 


Mr. MacVane: Senator Cain, 
what would you like to say about 
either Mr, Battle’s or Mr. Lavine’s 
statement ? 


Senator Cain: Well, Mr. Mac- 
Vane, I think it both natural and 
‘proper on the subject of the char- 
acter before us that we will agree 
and disagree with each other. I 
find myself in disagreement with 
‘both my colleagues on one major 
‘premise made by each. Mr. Bat- 
tle has said that Korea has taught 
tus that the forces of freedom, if 
‘working collectively, can stop the 
forces of aggression. J maintained 
im my Opening statement, and only 
‘want to repeat, that in my judg- 
ment that is simply not sufficient. 

That is a two-way street. As 
‘we in Korea, on Mr. Battle’s con- 
‘tention, were able to stop those 
iferces of tyranny undeniably, they 
ot only stopped the forces of 
freedom but put us back on our 
sels on many more occasions than 
f for one want to remember. Sec- 
wly, I would say I have a basic 
fiiagreement, I think, with Mr. 
acVane, though goodness knows 
smight be right. His judgment 


Mr. MacVane: 
ing with me, sir? 

Senator Cain: With Mr. Layine, 
on my left. He may be right in 
his judgment that to seek a de- 
cision in a limited area, such as 
Korea, is inevitably to lead to 
world war three. In my judgment, 
I always believe it to be so that 
the only way to stop a larger con- 
flagration is to stamp out in the 
earliest possible time the limited, 
or smaller, fire which confronts 
us all. 


You’re disagree- 


Mr. Lavine: As the Senator 
stated my position, I said that the 
forces of aggression could be 
stopped, as was clearly demon- 
strated, because they are stopped; 
but I never intimated—I hope I 
didn’t intimate—that that was suf- 
ficient so far as I am concerned, 
because I do not think that is 
sufficient, 


Senator Cain: Well, I merely 
wanted to place the emphasis, 
where in my judgment it ought to 
be, that we can’t be concerned in 
the future with just stopping some- 
thing. We must put it back where 
it came from in order to make as 
certain as we can that we won't 
be required to go through that 
agony again. 

Mr. Lavine: Well, what I said 
was that it showed that aggression 
could be stopped, which is the 
case. 


Senator Cain: You and I are in 
agreement there because it has 
been stopped on a temporary basis 
(closed), I’m afraid. 


Mr. Lavine: Right now the 
United States at the United Na- 
tions is in the midst of a heated 
argument over the question: 
“Should Russia participate in 
those discussions?” It is an as- 
sumption of the United States, and 
I think an assumption based on 


fact, that Russia was a participant 
in the Korean War, yet, we never 
came to grips with Russia. I don’t 
see how you can win a war if you 
don’t come to grips with the main 
enemy. It seems to me that you 
have a choice either to come to 
grips with the main enemy, which 
I think you will agree would be 
a third world war; or else to fight 
the kind of war we did, which was 
a very limited action leading to a 
stalemate. 


Senator Cain: Mr. Lavine, you 
are about as well informed a per- 
son as I know, and you have had 
the advantage of traveling widely 
in the Far East. Despite those ad- 
vantages, I disagree for this rea- 
son. In the first place, I will agree 
with you, sir, that Russia was a 
participant in being a silent part- 
ner along with Red China and 
North Korea. Where we differ 
basically is that I do not believe, 
I never have believed, and there 
has been the big question because 
our nation’s foreign policy was 
based on something I personally 
don’t believe in. 

My judgment always was, de- 
spite the fact that Russia was a 
silent partner, that Russia would 
not have engaged in an active con- 
flict and there would have been 
no world war had the forces of 
freedom risen in their collective 
wrath and might and concluded 
that conflict in Korea. I may be 
terribly wrong—I don’t know who 
is going to decide this particular 
phase of the question, Mr. Lavine— 
but I have believed with a great 
conviction that we had nothing to 
fear in this conflict but our own 
fear of what other people were 
going to do at some future time. 


(Applause) 


Mr. Lavine: I think Congressman 
Battle has something to say about 
that. 


Congressman Battle: I would 
like also to disagree with that 
statement, because I think we 
could have won without fighting 
directly with Russia. As a matter 
of fact, there were only 16: nations 
that provided troops in Korea. 
There was a great and vast amount © 
of trade that went on all during — 
the war, and is still going on, and — 
threatens to increase at the present 
time. There are many factors that | 
go together. If we could have had — 
real, actual, full participation by 
the members of the United Nations, — 
the freedom-loving, God-fearing | 
nations of the world, I think cer- 
tainly they could have given them 
such a decisive defeat that we 
could have won. 


Mr. MacVane: I wonder if this 
doesn’t get us down to the basic 
question, what did we try to do 
in Korea? 


Senator Cain: Before you do 
that, may I make a very brief ob- 
servation? Mr. Lavine has not 
identified himself as to politics. 
Mr. Battle, it has been announced, 
is a Democrat; I am, by convic- 
tion, a Republican and in this last 
instance, the fact that we are in 
agreement that we could have won 
that war in Korea, I think is a 
very helpful beginning of an in- 
teresting program. 


Mr. Lavine: I might say that all 
journalists are notably impartial 
and have no politics. I am neither 
a Democrat nor a Republican, but 
I have noticed that we had a 
Democratic president who didn’t 
win the war and then we got a 
Republican president who didn’t 
win the war. And I think it in- 
teresting to note in passing that 
no one has cast aspersion directly 
or indirectly on either the present 
president or his predecessor. We 
are talking as three who have some 
feelings about the lessons to be 


derived and which we have learned 
from Korea. 


Congressman Battle: We might 
also draw the conclusion that no- 
“body does win a war. 


Mr. MacVane: It seems to me 
(‘that we are now talking about 
vicher failing to achieve or achiev- 
ing what we set out to do. I would 
like to hear you gentlemen discuss 
‘what we did try to do and how 
‘far we have accomplished that pur- 
pose. 


Senator Cain: I am reminded 
that on the seventh day of October, 
11950, more than 50-odd free na- 
}tions, members of the United Na- 
tions, made a resolution that said, 
as I understand the English Jan- 
bguage, what it was we were about 
‘to undertake in Korea. A part of 
that resolution said that all ap- 
propriate steps shall be taken to 
ensure conditions of stability 
throughout Korea. There was no 
feeference at any time in this reso- 
ution to restricting our endeavors 
to South Korea. 

We are reminded that in the 
month of October, 1950, our 
American and allied forces were 
not far short of the Yalu River. 
his is only to say, Mr. MacVane, 
hat in my opinion it justifies a 
‘omment that we actually had no 
trategic or tactical plan when we 
ok off in Korea. We changed as 
‘onditions changed from day to 
ay. This considered resolution of 
e United Nations in 1950 was 
ased on an assumption that we 
vere, by military arms, to make of 
Gerea an independent, unified, and 
emocratic nation. It was some- 
vhat subsequent to that time that 
ve had to devise a makeshift 
‘Alycy of restricting our efforts on 
r about the 38th parallel. 

Pir. Lavine: If I may comment 
~ that, Senator, that resolution 
= based upon what proved to 


be a complete misunderstanding of 
the nature of the war. It was 
based upon the idea that we were 
fighting the North Koreans, and 
so we moved up to North Korea 
to pacify the country. After that 
resolution was passed, and after 
we had reached the Yalu, the 
Chinese Communists entered the 
war and then it suddenly became 
apparent that we weren't fighting 
the North Koreans—we were fight- 
ing the Cominform. 


That frightened the United States 
and the United Nations, because it 
was a much bigger job than we 
had ever anticipated, and being a 
much bigger job, it required more 
man power, more casualties, and 
did run the risk, which the Ad- 
ministration and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff at least felt was a real 
risk, of leading to a global war. 
So we changed again, and we de- 
cided that what we wanted to do 
was go back to the original idea 
of repelling the aggressors. 


Senator Cain: I think we are 
saying exactly the same thing to 
Mr. MacVane, that we started out 
in Korea to do one thing and after 
having undertaken it we decided 
that we no longer could accom- 
plish that particular mission, so we 
gave ourselves a different mission. 
I happen to believe in the United 
Nations as a coming strength for 
the free world. 


But I continue to be reminded 
in response to what Mr. Lavine 
has just said that, if my figures 
are correct, we have approximately 
37 nations that, from the day that 
resolution was signed by them in 
October, 1950, until a truce was 
concluded, did not contribute so 
much as a single bayonet to the 
conflict in Korea. That must not 
be permitted again—to have some- 
thing called collective security and 
then impose the requirements of 


that collective effort on a handful 
of nations, to the exclusion of 37. 


Mr. MacVane: If I may break in 
just a moment, each week we in- 
vite our listeners to submit ques- 
tions on the topic to be discussed 
by the speakers. This week, Mr. 
Solon House of Chicago, Illinois, 
will receive an up-to-date 20-vol- 
ume set of the American People’s 
Encyclopedia for submitting his 
question. Mr. House’s question is: 
“If Syngman Rhee should attempt 
to unify Korea by force, would the 
United Nations be morally bound 
to take collective action for or 
against him?” Would you like to 
try answering that, Congressman 
Battle? 


Congressman Battle: Well, in 
my opinion we would be morally 
bound to support whatever de- 
cisions are made by the United 
Nations as they determine their 
objectives. I hope that we are on 
the side of Syngman Rhee, because 
I have great respect for him and 
especially his forces, but I don’t 
believe that we have a unified plan 
at the present time. Those plans 
are still in the process of being 
made, and of course I think that 
we have a moral and legal and any 
other kind of obligation to follow 
through on the decisions which the 
representatives on the side of the 
allies of the United States, or 
United Nations, decide will be the 
course to follow. 


Mr. MacVane: Senator Cain, 
would you like to answer this? 


Senator Cain: I wish I had an 
answer. I will do the best I can. 
I might say I think we should 
have had a plan, but I don’t think 
we do. I think we are still in the 
process of making a plan. I think 
whoever wrote that question goes 
right to the heart of the dilemma 
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that faces the free world and all 
mankind. The question says, “If 
Syngman Rhee attempts to unify 
Korea by force, do the free na- 
tions have a moral obligation to 
go to his assistance and help?” 
That goes back to the beginning 
of the conflict in Korea, where 
every free nation within the United 
Nations had a moral obligation to 
work collectively to put out that 
fire of aggression in Korea. 

What right do I, a simple citi- 
zen, have to believe in terms of 
moral impetus that the free na- 


tions, all of them, are going to be | 


constrained in the face of certain 
circumstances which may arise to 
go to Syngman Rhee’s succor for 
moral reasons, when they didn’t go 
into Korea in the first place for 
an obvious moral responsibility ? 
Mr. MacVane, I wish I did, but I 
haven't the slightest idea what the 
United Nations is going to do with 
reference to Korea in the future. 


Mr. MacVane: 
you have any ideas on this? 


Mr. Lavine: Yes, I do. I think 
the question of morality here is 
completely irrelevant. As Syngman 
Rhee moves north, the Chinese 
Communists will just murder him. 
He has no air force, no armor, 
very little artillery; they'll move 
right through them. In that case 


the United States, I don’t speak of 


the United Nations but the United 
States, would be forced into a po- 
sition where it would either have 
to come to Syngman Rhee’s help, 
or else see the Chinese overrun 
South Korea, and three years of 
fighting and 135,000 casualties will 
be thrown down the drain. We 
can’t see Syngman Rhee left under 
those circumstances, and morality 
or no morality, we will go right in 
there and fight. 


Mr. Lavine, do_ 


G@iUESaAsl LON S79 P1LEA S Et 


Mr. MacVane; 1 think we have 
some questions from our studio 
audience. First, a question for Con- 
gressman Battle. 


Questioner: Congressman Battle, 
does the virtual non-participation 
of other United Nations members 
in the Korean War indicate that 
the United Nations as such cannot 
be employed as an international 
military agency? 

Congressman Battle: No, I don’t 
think that necessarily follows at 
all, but I think it does follow that 
they all have to be in there to- 
gether if they are going to be suc- 
cessful and if we are going to win. 
As I indicated a while ago, there 
were only 16 nations that provided 
troops. Eighty-eight per cent of 
the troops, besides South Korean 
troops, came from the United 
States. Well, of course there can 
be no such thing as collective se- 
curity on that type of participa- 
tion. 


Questioner; Senator Cain, Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur - said: 
“There can be no substitute for 
victory.” Do you agree with him? 


Senator Cain: 


(Applause) 


Mr. MacVane: That was a quick 
answer. And now a question for 
Mr. Lavine. 


QOuestioner: Mr. Lavine, would 
more Point Four aid and Fulbright 
fellowships contribute to better 
understanding between Asia and 
America? I am looking beyond the 
Yonflict. 
=~ Mr. Lavine; 1 think it probably 
sould, although I don’t think that 
“jie problems we face in Asia are 
tirely social and economic prob- 
I think we face a military 
although allied 


I always have. 


ms. 
oblem_ which, 
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with the social and economic prob- 
lems, is an independent one too. 


Questioner: Representative Bat- 
tle, I would like to know what 
steps are being taken to correct 
the injustices which occurred when 
reservists were called back to ser- 
vice, while others never served at 
all. 


Congressman Battle: I think the 
Congress has taken this particular 
point under observation and passed 
legislation which I hope will prove 
to be fair and make us stronger, 
because certainly at the beginning 
of the war they brought in reserv- 
ists who had served once before 
or possibly twice before, and took 
particular persons without taking 
the ones who were in actual ready 
reserve, or in the National Guard, 
and that sort of thing. The Con- 
gress has passed legislation this 
past year to help correct that. I 
think now it will be up to the 
military services to go ahead and 
implement this legislation. 

Questioner; Mr. Lavine, would 
you favor the admission of Red 
China to the UN? If you don’t, 
could you please give your rea- 
sons ? 

Mr. Lavine; Well, I don’t favor 
the admission of Red China to the 
UN. I don’t see where it would 
serve the interests of the United 
States. If at any time in the fu- 
ture, it does seem to serve our in- 
terests, well, fine, but I don’t see 
any time in the future. 

Questioner: Senator Cain, what 
effect does collective and mutual 
security by allies in stopping ag- 
gression in Korea have upon the 
organizations such as EDC, and 
NATO in Europe? 

Senator Cain: Well, they are all 
part and parcel of the same theory 


and practice of collective security. 
Again Korea has demonstrated the 
weaknesses in that concept in prac- 
tice of collective security. If we 
use what we have undertaken as a 
simple beginning in the direction 
of a co-ordinated, concrete, and 
complete collective security with 
reference to the several agencies 
to which you have addressed your- 
self, I think that freedom can get 
along pretty well and survive in 
the future. 


Mr. MacVane: A question for 
Congressman Battle. 


Questioner: We have been told 
that we were short of ammunition 
at a certain time. What happened 
to the tremendous stocks we had 
at the end of World War II? 
Haven’t we learned anything from 
that lack, or shortage, of ammuni- 
tion which should have been there? 
Didn’t we derive a lesson from the 
action in Korea? 


Congressman Battle: Well, I 
certainly hope that we have learned 
something. It certainly is true that 
we did away with so much of our 
military equipment just at the same 
time that we were doing away with 
our military forces. As to the ac- 
tual shortage of ammunition in 
Korea to meet the limited objec- 
tives, the political limitations that 
were put upon the forces there, it 
is still a debatable question, be- 
cause General Van Fleet said be- 
fore our committee at one time 
that this was the best equipped 
military force that had ever fought 
a war. While at the same time I 
recognize that there should have 
been more ammunition on the spot 
there, which possibly was due to 
failures all up and down the line 
which should be corrected in the 
future, 


Questioner: Mr. Cain, do you 
think the political conference which 
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is now in session will bring a 
peaceful solution of the Korean 
problem and unification by politics 
instead of force? 


Senator Cain: You have ‘asked 
perhaps the easiest question I think 
for one to make up anywhere in 
the world. Now this is what faces 
us, and I have no answer for it. 
From 1945, when Korea was cut 
approximately half in two with 
the Russians on one side and the 
free forces on the other for the 
purpose of accepting the surrender 
of the Japanese, from that minute 
on and immediately after the 
United Nations was formed, it was 
the political ambition of the United 
Nations, its mission, to unify and 
make Korea independent and demo- 
cratic. 

Now we have just concluded a 
phase, three years of mortal war- 
fare, without carrying out that 
political mission by military arms. 
Now we are right back in that 
sense where we began. The prayers 
of mankind are that the political 
conferences will be successful. How 
that is to come about, I haven't as 
a rational human being the slight- 
est idea. 

Questioner: Mr. Lavine, do you 
see any significance in the fact that 
after we entered into Korea no 
new acts of communist aggression 
were started? 


Mr. Lavine: Well, yes I do. I 
think that we surprised the com- 
munists by intervening in Korea. 
They certainly had no idea that we 
would. In fact, the communists ex- 
pected to take Korea in ten days 
and they had their celebration 
plans already set, and I think it is 
important, because it showed that 
the United States at least was de- 
termined not to let the commun- 
ists conquer the world. 


Mr. MacVane: Thank you. An- 
other question for Senator Cain. 


Questioner: Mr. Cain, is it not 
true that if General MacArthur 
had pushed on into the Chinese 
mainland, and we had used the 
atom bomb, which Russia didn’t 
have for use at that time in 
quantity... 

Senator Cain: Well, I can only 
amswer your question in part. I 
think it is actually and undeniably 
a fact that General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur at no time, nor has any- 
body else in military or lay au- 
thority that I have ever heard of 
in this country, advocated taking 
the Korean War to the mainland 
(of China. That simply was not ad- 
‘ vocated. General MacArthur advo- 
(cated exercising the pressures then 
cavailable to the allied forces in- 


cluding air power, but had no 
reference at any time to ground 
Operations by the allies of the 
United States on the mainland of 
China. That is the best, sir, I can 
answer your question in a limited 
period. 


Questioner: Senator Cain, can 
UN diplomats at the forthcoming 
political conference do what UN 
soldiers have been unable to do— 
namely: unify Korea? 


Senator Cain: All I know is that 
they are going to try real hard, 
and your prayers and mine are 
with them. 

Mr. MacVane; Thank you, gentle- 
men, for your most informative 
discussion, 


vention) ? 


power? 


Fi _ iand: ? 


d. the quality of Asian troops? 


g. combat techniques, general ? 


a4 Evaluate the first attempt at collective security. 
4 prospects for general participation in collective actions in the future? 


|FOR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC 


Background Questions 


1. What has the Korean conflict taught us about the following: 
a. the relationship of military to foreign policy? 
b. the techniques of collective security actions? 


c. the importance of understanding the Asian mind and aspirations? 


e. the quality of our intelligence operations (Should we have been 
able to predict the North Korean onslaught and China’s inter- 


f. the capabilities and limitations of air power, ground troops, sea 


it What is China’s potential as a modern military power? Must we re- 
~ evaluate Chiang Kai-shek’s ability to return to power on the main- 


What are the 


+In a recent column, Walter Millis stated, “When it is up against a 
ib peasant army whose commanders have no regard for life, a Western 
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democratic power is under a disadvantage which all its weaponry 
and gadgets cannot entirely overcome.” Do you agree? 


What have we learned about peripheral wars in which the main 
protagonists do not come to grips? Can such “local” wars result in 
complete victory for one side? 


Do you see any significance in the fact that after the U. S. entry into 
the Korean conflict, no new acts of Communist aggression were 
perpetrated ? 

What is the significance of the Korean truce? 

a. Does it represent a victory for the U.N.? 

b. Or, is the charge that it is a “Far Eastern Munich” justified ? 


c. Could it best be described as a military stalemate? Have we 
limited our military efforts and losses to what would seem the 
legitimate bounds of our national interest? 


Should we have pressed for a military settlement rather than seek 
a truce? 


What were the immediate and long-term objectives of the U.N. and 
U. S. in undertaking a “police action” in Korea three years ago? 


a. Was it the fulfilling of a moral obligation or commitment under 
the U.N. Charter? 


b. Was the action solely for the purpose of resisting aggression? 
c. If so, did the crossing of the 38th parallel belie this objective? - 
d. Was there ever any intention of unifying Korea by force of arms? 


Or, did our objectives shift with the military outlook? 


Is the unification of Korea still the political goal of the U.N.? Can 
U.N. diplomats do what U.N. soldiers have been unable to do? 


What do Communist peace overtures in Korea indicate about their 
over-all objectives ? 


a. To what extent can the Korean truce be attributed to unrest 
within the Communist world? j 


b. What does Communist acceptance of a truce indicate about the 
present state of Chinese-Russian relations? 


c. Can it be interpreted as an attempt on the part of the Communists 
to divert their energies to other areas—e.g, Southeast Asia? 


d. Are the Communists attempting, through a Korean truce, to pro- 
mote disunity and weakness among the Western powers? ° 


e. To what extent are the Chinese motivated by a desire for in- 
creased Western trade, for membership in the U.N., and for con- 
trol of Formosa? 


What immediate benefits, if any, will a Korean truce afford the 
Chinese Communists, the United Nations, and United States? 
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How is a Korean truce likely to affect: NATO armament goals, 
EDC plans, U. S. defense program, the Japanese economy, Indo- 
Chinese war, etc. ? 


Is there any validity in the assertion that the truce will usher in a 
new period of international tension? Wé£ll pressure for Big Four 
talks increase? Will the question of admission of Red China to the 
U.N. divide the Western powers? 


Is Dr. Rhee right in fearing a Korean truce along present lines? 


Should a mutual defense pact with the U. S. and a general U.N. 
guaranty reassure him? 


What should the political conference following the truce attempt to 
cover? 
a. Should it be devoted exclusively to Korea? 


b. In view of the possibility of troops used in Korea being diverted 
to other areas in Asia, should Indo-China and Malaya be in- 
cluded on the agenda? 


c. Should the conference attempt to discuss the status of Communist 


China in the U.N., Formosa, etc. ? 
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